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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF ELIAS 
HICKS. 

First day, the 28th of 11th month, 1813. 
Feeling my mind drawn last evening and this 
morning to attend Friends’ meeting at Martini- 
eock, [ submitted thereto and went alone. In 
the forepart of the meeting, I had to combat a 
spirit of ease and stupefaction, which is gen- 
erally prevalent among the worldly-minded, al- 
though they may be pretty steady in attending 
meetings; yet it is to be feared with little or 
no profit, if it be true what the beloved apostle 
has affirmed, that, “ If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him.” In the 
latter part of the meeting, I was led to view 
the excellency of the pacific principles of the 
gospel, as promulgated by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles; and to show to the people, the 
very great and essential benefit and blessing 
which would result to the professors of Chria- 
tianity by a strict adherence and submission 
thereunto; as they stand in direct opposition 
to the spirit of violence and war, and breathe 
forth nothing but peace on earth and good will 
tomen. It proved through mercy a season of 
favor; many hearts were contrited, and the 
faithful and poor in spirit comforted and 
strengthen d; and my own mind inspired with 
gtatitude and thankfulness for such unmerited 
mercy. 

First-day, the 5th of 12th month. The six 
working days of last week were principally 
spent in my worldly concerns, except attending 
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meeting yesterday; an institution of Friends 
for educating the children of poor black people. 
Our funds, agreeably to the last report of a 
settlement with the ‘Treasurer, amount to up- 
wards of thirteen hundred dollars; the interest 
of which is yearly expended for the above pur- 
pose, by a committee of the Society, who super- 
intend the educating of said children. The 
directors of the Society are limited to thirty 
members, who meet quarterly for the promo- 
tion and oversight of the institution. I attended 
our Fifth-day meeting in silence, and sat our 
meeting in like manner to-day, in poverty of 
spirit, which terminated in a peaceful close. 

First-day, the 12th of 12th month. At our 
meeting to-day, my mind was largely opened to 
set forth before the people the difference be- 
tween the law state and that of the gospel. It 
was, I trust, an instructive edifying season, 
worthy of grateful remembrance. 

Second-day afternoon [ rode to New-York, in 
order to attend the meeting for sufferings to 
be held there the next day. It opened at the 
ninth hour. We got through the business at 
two sittings, and closed in the evening. Fourth- 
day afternoon I rode home. Fifth-day was our 
Monthly Meeting. The meeting for worship 
was, I think, a favored comfortable season ; and 
the testimonies communicated instructive and 
edifying : such repeated favored seasons make 
it evident beyond controversy, that we are still 
a highly favored people, and shall be account- 
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able according to the manifold mercies and‘ vi-us to man’s creation, willed and determined old? 
blessings bestowed upon us: and we have great | all his actions, then certainly every man stands of ra 
cause often to query, like the psalmist formerly, | in the same state of acceptance with him, and Shall 
‘What shall I render unto the Lord for all|a universal salvation must certainly take place; the fr 
his benefits towards me;” for his mercies are| which I conceive the favorers of foreordination No, ne 
new every morning ; great is his faithfulness.| would be as unwilling as myself to believe. access 
Sixth and Seventh-days. Spent in my ordi-| And moreover, if man was not vested with the law wi 
nary concerns ; yet, I trust, my mind was pre- | power of free agency, and a liberty of determin- and th 
served in a state of watchfulness and care, that | ing his own will, in relation to a choice of good ward 
what I do, even in my temporal business, may |or evil, he could not be an accountable crea- law al 
all be done to the glory of God, and be useful | ture; neither would it be in his power to com- also s 
to myself and to my fellow creatures. mit sin. It was a time of favor, and the Lord’s and | 
First-day, the 19th of 12th month. While| blessing on the labors of the day was rever- the s 
silently musing in our meeting towards the|ently supplicated. O, saith my soul, may they shado 
latter part, a subject opened which led to the| have the desired effect. . Mose! 
necessity of communication, wherein that peti-| First-day, the 26th of 12th month. Sat the heart, 
tion in the prayer our Lord taught his disciples, | greater part of our meeting in much weakness goape 
viz: “Thy kingdom come; thy will be done|and poverty of spirit, to which I felt perfectly shadc 
in earth as it isin heaven;’ was opened to/| resigned, believing it to be agreeable to the by th 
the audience; and the necessity of our indi-| Lord’s will. But towards the close an honest allud 
vidually witnessing it fulfilled in us, as the only | elderly Friend, though young and small in such hath 
medium through which we can obtain salva-| service, expressed a sentence or two accom- certa 
tion, and a preparation for the kingdom of| panied with a degree of life, which seemed to stane 
heaven. This was pressed upon the people,|give spring to a concern on my mind, which thee, 
showing from the analogy of things, that as|led to communication. The subject which ward 
there is nothing but the Lord’s will done in| opened was to show that plainness and sim- merc 
heaven, a soul that is not reconciled thereto, | plicity were the true marks and badges of the This 
cannot enter therein, nor partake of its celestial | Lord’s people and children in every age of the ligio 
enjoyment. world, witnessed to be the true nature and ance 
The rest of the week was carefully employed | :nalogy of all things in the universe ; avd con- ings 
in my household concerns, with the attendance | firmed by the testimony of the grace and good our. 
of our Fifth day meeting, agreeably to my in-| spirit of God through his servants in all the | whe! 
variable practice when at home, if not prevented | generations of mankind. The youth were ex- For 
by indisposition. It was a quiet, comfortable | hortedand tenderly invited to submit to the cross agai 
meeting. of Christ, with the assurance assented to by the F 
Sixth-day. Attended the funeral of our| experience of all the faithful ; that if they bowed It is 
honest friend Richard Townsend. There was| willingly to his yoke, it would become not only cirer 
a large collection of Friends and neighbors, he|easy but delightful. But alas! how true is the 
being generally esteemed. A meeting was held|that declaration of the prophet: “ Who hath ful | 
on, the occasion, which proved a very solemn | believed our report, and to whom is the arm as r 
season. The people’s attention was called to|of the Lord revealed?” Certainly to none but befc 
the necessity of a timely preparation for death | the obedient, which number, if we are to judge E 
in a large arousing testimony; setting forth | by their fruits, is doubtless very small. oth 
the great and singular advantages which would| Second, Third and Fourth days. Spent thor 
redound to thechildren of men, by their obtaining | mostly in my temporal business, but not with- mac 
right ideas and apprehension of God. The want out a watchful care, lest it should engage too our 
of these left them to be led away into a belief of | much of my attention. The evenings were tras 
many strange and ideal notions concerning him, | partly spent in reading the scriptures, in which I stat 
particularly that of foreordination ; the inconsis | greatly delight. How excellent are those re and 
tency of which, my mind was led to unfold to| cords! although old, yet they seem ever new. spa 
the auditory, by this and other undeniable ar-| The prophecy of Micah was a part of my az 
guwents :—that, as God’s ordination, and God’s| present reading: what a dignified sense and pec 
creation, and God’s will, are always in perfect| clear view he had of the gospel state and wor- abc 
unison, and cannot be diverse one from the|ship; and how exceedingly it lessened the by 
other; and as all that he wills and creates is| service and worship of the law, in his view, 10 ma 
immutably good, agreeably to his own declara-| the clear sense given him of its full and com-’ Jes 
tion in the work of creation; hence, whatever | plete abolishment, with all its shadowy rituals ; of 
he ordains must likewise be immutably good:| when he was led to set forth its insufficiency, thi 
therefore, if there is any such thing as sin and|in this exalted language: ** Wherewith shall f fes 
iniquity in the world, then God hasneither willed | come before the Lord, and bow myself before no’ 
it nor ordained it; as it is impossible for him to|the high God? Shall I come before him La 
will contradictions. And secondly,if he has, pre-| with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year rai 
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old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands 
of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 


Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, | 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” | 


No, none nor all of these were sufficient to give 
access to the divine presence, or to the divine 
law under the gospel; they being only shadows, 
and therefore could only give access to the out- 
ward law and outward lawgiver Moses, and the 
law and ordinances given by him; which were 
also shadows of the true substance. For Moses, 
and his outward law and ordinances, stood in 
the same relation to outward Israel, under the 
shadowy dispensation, as Christ the spiritual 


Moses, with his spiritual law written in the | 


Second-day. This day principally spent in 
making provision more favorably to meet the 
inclemency of the ensuing winter. 

Third-day. Spent as yesterday. In the 
evening read Thomas Ellwood’s relation of his 
sufferings and cruel usage from his father, be- 
cause, for conscience’ sake, he could not pull 
off his hat and stand bare before him; and 
for using the plain language of thou and thee, 
instead of the plural, you. Alas! what a spirit 
of pride, arrogance and cruelty governs the 
children of men, while living in the lusts of 
their fallen nature, estranged from God and 
from his true nature and image. And it is to 
be feared that many in this day, who profess to 


heart, does to his spiritual Israel under the be the successors of those primitive sufferers, 
gospel; “‘which is a dispensation not’ of our worthy predecessors, who stood faithful, 
shadow, but of substance; as is clearly shown and patiently bore the burden and heat of the 
by the sequel of the testimony of Micah above day, through many years of cruel persecution, 
alluded to, where he goes on as follows: ‘“‘ He! are now turning back like a broken bow; and 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good ;” then! through the fear or favor of men, are disregard- 
certainly not shadow nor sign, but real sub-|ing the testimonies which their forefathers in 
stance, “‘and what doth the Lord require of, the truth purchased at so dear a rate; and are 
thee,” not only by an outward, but by his in-| ready to account many of them but small, or 
ward, divine law, “ but to do justly, and to love as indifferent things, which may, or may not, 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” be attended to, at their own pleasure. But 


This is the sum and substance of all true re- 
ligion and worship, and needs not the continu- 
ance of any outward elementary washings or eat- 
ings or drinkings ; but opens to the necessity of 


alas for these, it is to be feared they will never 
have a view, much less be permitted to enter 
the promised land, the heavenly Canaan: but 
will fall in the wilderness as did the unbeliev- 


our drinking at that spiritual river, the streams ing and rebellious in former ages. I often 
whereof make glad the whole heritage of God. ! mourn and take up a lamentation, when I be- 
For those that drink thereof will never thirst ' hold the children of believing parents, turning 
again, at least for the water of any other stream. | aside, disobedient to their parents, and disre- 

Fifth-day. Sat our meeting to-day in silence. ' garding the travail and exercise of their con- 
It is not unpleasant to feel ourselves sometimes | cerned Friends, who are laboring for their re- 
circumstanced as Mordecai formerly, sitting at, turn: but those who are faithful to give the 
the king’s gate, and, in its season, is as grate-| watchword in season, will be clear of their 


ful to the truly humble and submissive mind, 


blood, and the Lord will be clear. For he will 


as riding on the king’s horse, and all bowing; have a people, and, as formerly, will send his 


before us. 

First-day, the 2d of Ist month, 1814. An- 
other year is ended. Ob my soul, how hast 
thou improved it, and what progress bast thou 
made in thy heavenly journey? As I sat in 
our mecting to-day, my mind was led to con- 
trast the law and gospel, or shadow and sub- 
stance. ‘ While I was musing the fire burned,” 
and my heart became warmed within me; “then 
spake I with my tongue,” and endeavored in 
a zeal for the Lord’s cause, to open to the 
people, the superior excellency of the gospel, 
above and beyond that of the law, as set forth 
by the precepts, doctrines, example and com- 
mands of our great and gracious lawgiver 
Jesus Christ. The life rose towards the close 
of the meeting into a good degree of dominion, 
through hard labor and toil. For many pro- 
fessors lie so securely in their graves, that 
nothing short of the powerful voice that raised 
Lazarus formerly, is sufficient to quicken and 
raise them therefrom. 


servants into the highways and hedges, and 
gather from thence, that his house may be 
filled: but those children of the kingdom, who 
are making excuses, and will not come when 
they are bidden, will be cast out into outer 
darkness, where will be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 


RULES BY FLORENTIUS. 


Never speak ill of any one, unless it be to 
benefit him or some other. 

When you find fault, do it with trae pity for 
the person, as a weak brother. 

Do not envy any one for being superior to you 
in piety or reputation; but love the gifts of 
God in him, and they will be your own. 

It is dangerous to have to do with civil rulers 
and eccleisastical dignitaries ; rather eschew the 
worldly and great. 

Abide in humble simplicity, and Christ will 
abide in you. 

In doing what is good, do it simply and purely 
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for the glory of God, and wholly without self- 
seeking. 





A short account of our esteemed friend A. 
M. Carpenter has been sent us, from which 
and a few votes from her diary the following 
is compiled for the Intelligencer.—Eps. 


ANNA M. CARPENTER. 

Aona M. Carpenter was the daughter of 
Ww. and Mary Carpenter, and was born in 
Elsinborough, Salem Co., N. J., Ninth month 
19th, 1819. 

Io early life she felt an obligation to be faith- 
ful to the msnifestations of truth in her own 
mind, but like many others she endeavored to 
put them aside and suffered the pangs of a 
guilty conscience in the quiet of the night 
season. She often tried to be wore faithful, but 
the love of “the things of this world” pre- 
vented a full surrender, whereby she was de- 
prived of what afterwards became her chiefest 
joy. She was blessed with the comforts of this 
life, but they failed to yield the happiness which 
her young and tender spirit craved. 

When about eight years old she had had an 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism, and her 
constitution being naturally weak, she was a 
great sufferer. She applied to divers physicians, 
from whom ehe derived but little benefit, and 
felt the best remedy consisted in doing what 
was required of her. 

To lay aside her gay dress was a great trial 
to her, but she made achange gradually, hoping 
by that means to avoid remark. 

By the removal of her parents to Salem in 
1837, she was situated favorably for the attend- 
ance of meetings, and was diligent therein, not- 
withstanding her delicate health. In 1849 she 
had a paralytic stroke, by which her eyes were 
ever afterwards affected, though in other re- 
spects she partially recovered. Her mind be- 
came increasingly exercised for her own salva- 
tion, as well as that of others. She had been 
educated by her parents in the principles of 
the Society of Friends, her mother being in 
membership with them, and after many deep 
exercises of mind she also became a member. 

In 1850 she met with asad bereavement in the 
death of her brother, a very promising youth, 
who fell from a building, by which he was so 
seriously injured that it occasioned his death, 
after lying five days in an unconscious state. 
His sudden removal seemed almost more than 
Auna could bear ; but she sought for resigna- 
tion, and, under the deep impression it made 
upon her mind, she endeavored to perform 
faithfully the duties devolving upon her. Among 
these was the cause of the poor and destitute, 
whose pressing wants she was often enabled to 
relieve, through the kindness of her parents. 
When queried with, why in her delicate health 




















she should feel thus called upon, she spoke of 
the example of her grandmother, Mary Ware, 
whom she believed to have been a good woman 
—‘ and she turned none away.” 


About this time (1850) she felt her mind 


drawn to note the dispensations through which 
she was passing, in order not only to strengthen 
her own good resolutions, but for the encourage- 
ment of others, to press through the many hin- 
dering things which might encompass their 
pathway. She felt this to be a weighty matter, 
and was discouraged with the feeling of a 
want of a qualification for it; but said, as she 
yielded to the impression, she felt great. com- 
fort in trying to do what she thought was right. 


From the record thus kept, it appears she 
was seriously impressed with the importance of 


being prepared to render an account of her 
stewardship, and frequently felt the languege 
applicable, “ Set thine house in order, for thou 
shalt surely die.” She therefore was concerned 
“ not to put off till to-morrow the work of to- 
day,” but to have her “lamp trimmed and 


burning.” 

Retirement of mind is several times alluded 
to as producing strength and peace ; and as she 
became acquainted with the benefit derived 
from silent and spiritual communion, she felt 
an increasing concern on account of the delin- 
quency apparent in the attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings, and was very desirous that pa- 
rents might feel the importance of taking their 
children with them fur the purpose of public 
worship. She also notes her concern that the 
New Testament and I'riends’ writings should 
be more frequently read in Friend# families, 
and by her young friends. She feared that the 
abundance of newspaper reading, and the 
light literature of the times, were sometimes 
perused to the exclusion of that which would 
satisfy the cravings of the immortal spirit, aud 
cautioned her young friends against what she 
feared was a growing evil. In conversation, 
too, she would have them circumspect, as for 
want of care in this particular we might not 
only wound the precious life in ourselves, but 
be instrumental in doing harm to others. She 
cites in her own case one or two instances in 
which she has suffered much for slight equivo- 
cations: so dear does the truth become to 
those who abide under its teachings. 

Being mostly confined at home on account of 
feeble health, our friend sometimes used the 
pen to express the concern she felt for individ- 
uals, and acknowledges that faithfulness to the 
intimations of duty in this respect brought its 
owa reward. Her interest was not confined to 
her own sect, but her love flowed out freely to- 
wards others, and she fain would have gathered 
all into the peaceful enclosure of the Shepherd 
of Israel. She had long felt there was no 
cloud intervening between her and a future 
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life, save a natural dread of the poor body be- 
ing laid in the earth. But as she has said 
this dread would be removed, so it proved; 
and when the frail tenement yielded to the 
weight of disease which it had for years borne, 
she was as one who, having fought the good 
fight, was prepared for the crown of righteous- 
ness which fadeth not away. She died on the 
morning of the 23d of Third month, 1855, in 
the 36th year of her age. She was interred in 
Friends’ burial ground at Salem. 








The Lord is more or less present in every 
human soul ; and from His dictates to the mind 
the righteous speak. He is no where so present 
as in the mind of a good man. “ For behold 
the kingdom of God is within you.” 

When all self is merged in the Lord, or con- 
trolled by the divine precepts, then it is seen 
that every one that wilfully offends against his 
neighbor, offends against his ownsoul, and injures 
himeelf far more grievously than he can injure 
another. 

‘“‘ Against Thee, and Thee only have I 
sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight.” 

When the will of God is perfectly accom- 
plished in us and concerning us, we shall enter 


into the region of rest and peace—Ruys of 


Light. 





EDUCATION OF THE SENTIMENT OF VENERA- 
TION. 


Reverence is an original sentiment constitu- 
ting aa element of every mind, and, like other 
gifts, it varies in strength and fruitfulness in 
differeat minds. 

The work of education, therefore, will differ 
in different families, and in different children of 
the same family. With some, the educating 
work requires veneration to be developed. It 
exists with comparatively little power. Itneeds 
strengthening and opening up. With others, 
this feeling exists in excess, and colors all the 
other feelings from the beginning of life; and 
it needs direction, restraint, curbing. Still 
others require simply training, or the knowledge 
of how to use the feeling that exists in them 
with ordinary degrees of power. 

We must learn to accept the same diversity 
of moral gifts as to strength and ease of traiuing 
that we recognize in social and intellectual gifts. 
We are not surprised to find some natures poetic, 
and others prosaic, or literel, or practical, as it 
is said. In such cases, everybody recognizes au 
organic and original difference which no train- 
ing would have equalized ; and nobody thinks 
of ascribing partiality to Providence. There 
are no moral difficulties in saying that this man 
has strong understanding, and that man has a 
comparatively feeble one ; or in saying that this 
man has the gifts of reflection, while that mao 
has the gifts of observation. Every day we see 



















hard to instruct. 
are mirthful, and that some are sober. 
know that zome children are cheerful and buoy- 
ant, and we know just as well that some chil- 


that some men have a natural tendency to order 
and symmetry, while other men are devoid, to 
any considerable degree, of these qualities. 
Some men from the beginning show oratorical 
gifts, and some men with the greatest amount 
of training are still slow of speech and difficult 
of utterance. 
this child has mathematical tendencies, and that 


It never surprises a teacher that 


that child is extremely unapt in figures, and 
We know that some children 
We 


dren are melancholy and sad, from the force of 
their original disposition. And wehave learned, 
that in the understanding and in the social af- 
fections, God distributes mental powers with 
different degrees of strength in different dispo- 
sitions. 

Now, add one step of knowledge. Learn 
that the same thing is true in respect to the 
moral feelings. God distributes them differ- 
ently. To some he gives more, and to some 
less. Some are fertile in directions in which 
others are barren of original gifts. 

Hence, a child is not to be regarded as wicked, 
primarily, that is simply feeble in the direction 
of any moral faculty, any more than a child is 
to be regarded as wicked that is born lame, or 
maimed, or blind, or deaf’; though such a child 
should have more care and more education than 
one more happily organized. It is required of 
us according to what we have, and not according 
to what we have not. There be many parents 
who suppose themselves to have very wicked 
children, because they are dull and slow in cer- 
tain moral directions. They have children that 
will require at their hands much attention, and 
these children, by reason of their defects, may 
become more wicked; but the mere want of 
strength in any faculty, intellectual or moral, 
is not wickedness in a child. 

In the light of the difference in original gifts 
which I have pointed out, many things done or 
neglected by persons who have but little of this 
quality, should not be judged by your suscepti- 
bility, but by a consideration of their gifts and 
their nature. 

This feeling, like many others of the moral 
sentiments, comes into activity at different pe- 
riods of growth in different individuals. With 
some it opens up among the earliest feelings of 
the mind, and colors the earliest experiences. It 
is late with others, acting only after the maturi- 
ty of reason, and after other moral sentiments 
have excited it. 

It should not, therefore, be a cause of dis- 
couragement if your training does not at once 
show success; aud if your children seem to be 
devoid of veneration, do not lose hope. You 
may now be sowing seed that by-and-by will 
come up and bring forth fruit. For a child’s 
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mind does not develop at once; and different 
parts of it develop very differently; and the 
same parts in different children develop at differ- 
ent periods. 

This is true of many other moral qualities be- 
sides veneration. Sometimes the moral feelings 
are the earliest, and at other times they are the 
latest to develop. Some natures there are, there- 
fore, that grow far richer in age than ever they 
were in youth, while some are rich and morally 
beautiful from the beginning. We must bear 
this in mind in training, or we shall make mis- 
takes and fall into discouragements. Our chil- 
dren are not for ever to be irreverent because 
they are heedless of divine and sacred things in 
the earlier hours of their existence. Wait, in- 
struct, and have faith. 

Experience shows that a weak feeling is better 
excited through some other feeling than by a di- 
rect appeal to itself. The mind helps itself from 
within—one part stimulating another. The 
moral feelings are not exceptions. 

A child lacks generosity. It refuses to divide 
a gift with itscompanions. The mother cannot 
persuade it to generosity by making a direct ap- 
‘wee to that feeling. She takes the child upon 

er knee, and reasons with it. She attempts to 
excite generosity through the reason. She 
fails. Then she attempts to excite the child’s 
emulation by holding up and praising the con- 
duct of other children that are generous, hoping 
to reach generosity in the child through its de- 
sire to equal or excel those with whom it is 
contrasted in that which is praiseworthy. 
Again she fails. Then she shames the child; 
t. e., she endeavors to excite its generosity 
through the feeling of shame. She fails still 
again. Then she puts the child down firmly 
and gently, and gives it to understand that she | 
is wounded and grieved that a child of hers 
should be ignominious. That masters its sel- 
fishness! The child’s affection for its mother 
is deep and strong ; and that feeling at last 
comes to the rescue; and the child is willing 
to do, out of love for mother, what it was not’ 
willing to do out of shame, or pride, or genero- 


objects will not be venerated ; not places; not 
persons ; but those ineffable things that the im- 
agination brings down and clothes with realities 
will excite veneration. In others it will 
only take form and development through benevo- 
lence. 

Some, also, will be found to revereuce things, 
and not qualities. They will reverence a temple, 
they will reverence a vast cathedral, they will 
reverence that which their senses can distinctl 
comprehend and bring tothem; but that which 
they cannot see, nor in any way measure, has no 
power upon them. 

There be others on the other hand that reve- 
rence qualities, ideas, invisible truths. These 
things stir them wondrously ; whereas visible 
things seem barren and literal; and they 
searcely experience any veueration in their 
presence. 

The early education of the child to veneration 
is properly mother-work. It cannot begin too 
early. It should not be left toany besides pa- 
rents. Yet, sometimes, humble servants and 
good nurses are better for children than parents. 
Some sisters there are that are the moral moth- 
ers of sisters’ children. All honor to such! 
Nevertheless, as a general truth, it is mother- 
work to educate the child in every religious 
tendency. The parents are God’s appointed in- 
struments, and are, themselves, objects of infan- 
tile veneration. They are the first objects as 
well as the first educators of it. To the little 
child, God is a vague and remote idea, while 
father and mother are near, and definite, and 
potent. The most powerful instructor is a 
parent’s own self. The natural influence of ten- 
derness, of goodness, of patience, of generosity, 
of self-sacrifice and care, is to open the child’s 
mind to love and toreverence. A good mother 
is always saintly to her child. 

The older brothers and sisters serve next as 
proper instructors of the young. The difference 


of age and rank is a fit difference on which to. 


build some sentiments of respect and reverence ; 
and due obedience in common things to supefiors 
in the family lays the foundation of . reverence 


sity. Here was this feeling that lingered to be | in after life for those in authority. 


excited by one of its co-ordinate feelings ; and 
the mother learns to deal with the child by draw- 
ing out first one and then another of the colla- 
teral feelings by which to excite a third. 

It is thus with veneration. Where it is nat- 
urally active and fruitful in a child, it will need 
no stimulation, and will, perhaps, need some re- 
straint. In some natures, in which it is not ac- 
tive and fruitful naturally, it will only respond 
occasionally, and will respond at no time except 
to the accompaniment of the affections. It is 
dull, itis reluctant to move; and yet it will move 
through quick and vivid affections, keeping com- 
pany with them In others it will act only un- 
der the influence of the imagination. Visible 


Indeed, the whole household epitomizes life. 
The parents are to the children as gods ; the el- 
der brothers and sisters are as magistrates; and 
it is in the family that the germs of all those 
qualities are to be developed, which are to carry 
children through their experiences in after social 
and civil. life. 

Phere might bein the household, were parents 
wise enough and good enough, the very ideal 
and semblance of heaven itself, in the love that 
the parents inspire; in the veneration that 
springs up in the young heart toward them, and 
in all the relations which subsist between child 
and child. 

So, too, in the household, old age, honorable 
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“to at @e young, to those that have not 
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and beautiful in itself, will go far to serve as a 
means of educating the young to reverence. I 
mourn the unhappy decline of this spirit among 
us. ltis far from being to our credit. The 
aged are respected; but, after all, there is not 
commonly a tenderness, a carefulness, an obvious 
respect manifested toward them, such as there 
was once, and such as there ought to be; not 
slone for their sakes that are old,-but*for their 
gakes that are young. Noto inspire your chil- 
dren with reverence fegthe aged, is to betray a 
parent’s trust... canfot sufficiently emphasize 





more, excite the child’s imagination. And now, 
in a mother’s lap, and from a mother’s lip, the 
story of God’s love, of God’s Fatherhood, of 
Christ’s advent, of hymning angels, of the pas- 
sion and death of Christ, of the heavenly glory, 
and of the ascended Savior, cannot but produce 
a marvelous effect. Such instruction, from such 
a pulpit, in such a holy season, and by such a 
preacher—what other instruction is like it? 
And having received such instruction, do you 
suppose that the child can ever meet in after life 
the salient truths which it has received, and not 
be conscious that it has been trained to rever- 
ence, to veneration ? 

All the nobler aspects, all the sublime phe- 
nomena of nature, should also be employed in 
the mother-work of training children to this 
feeling. - Storms; the motion of the clouds; 
the sounds of thunder; the appearance of the 
mountain, the sea, the river, the cataract; the 
coming on of spring, or the resounding footsteps 
of winter—these may all be made to give depth 
and power to this sentiment. The Bible itself, 
the chiefest and earliest of all books, made use 
of natural phenomena to inspire reverence 
toward God. Nowhere else are clouds, and 
storms, and trees; nowhere else are animals and 
birds ; nowhere else is the procession of the sea- 
sous so employed as in the Old Testament.—Z. 
W. Beecher. 








































had’ struction in the family, the sacred- 
ness of age, and the benefits that will accrue 
from a religious veneration of theaged. I have 
been shocked in cars, on ferry-boats, and in all 
public places and conveyances, to see the sel- 
fishness with which the young literally run over 
the needs and necessities of venerable persons— 
aged men and women. For in this regard old 
age effaces all distinctions of condition. An old 
man, if he is a pauper, is sacred. A woman 
with silver locks, no matter if all her life long 
her hand has grown hard in service, is venera- 
ble; and I should be sorry to carry a heart that 
did not instinctively honor and respect such a 
one 

On such natural basis the parent lays the 
foundation on which to develop reverence for 
God. I do not mean that the parent should 
wait for these things; but I wish to urge that, 
through family training, religious reverence 
should take form and gather strength. 

Nothing will better serve as an education of 
religious reverence than the peculiar habits of 
teaching that belong to a mother. The mother 
that bas a sweet narrative gift, and that, not 
with cold, didactic instruction, but with that 
witching effect that goes with melody and poe- 
try, describes the future or the past in their con- 
nection with that which is sacred—she thinks 
that she cheers the hour; she thinks that she 
is preparing to fold her child to sleep; and she 
is, but she is also preparing that child to wake 
into a higher and better moral experience. No 
mother knows what she writes in the whole 
after-life of her child, that sings instruction into 
it day by day. 

We are not to be unobservant in teaching our 
children reverence for sacred things of fit times 
and occasions. Reverence is not to be com- 
manded. It is to be inspired. It is a kind of 
love witch-work ; and suitable periods ought to| your wagon over a road where the planks are 
be taken advantage of. The hour at evening is| two feet apart, and the motion is excruciating : 
worth all the rest of the day. The effect of| let the planks be shoved up together, and it is 
twilight on the senses can scarcely be appreciated | one delicious roll. So in the Christian life. 
but by a poetic nature. The sounds of a sum-| We must make our duties come so near to each 
mer evening ; the coming out of the stars, that| other that they will touch, if we would have 
seem to be eyes to the little child looking out| them a pleasure. It is easier to give fifty times 
upon it from heaven; the chirp of the cricket| a year than it is ten; easier to go to church 
and of insects—all these things, and as many’ every Sunday than every month ; easier to pray 





“The reason why it is not granted man to 
foreknow events is, that he may be able to act 
from freedom, according to reason. 

The desire of foreknowing the future has its 
origin in evil. To those who believe in the 
Divine Providence, there is given a trust that 
the Lord disposes their lot; hence, they do not 
wish to foreknow it, lest they should themselves, 
in any manner, interfere with the Divine Provi- 
dence.”’— Swedenborg. 

HABIT IN WELL-DOING. 

Every thing is a labor just in proportion as 
we have to do it by a separate effort. Ifa per- 
son were obliged to do up all his breathing 
once a week, to eat his food only at rare inter- 
vals, or to put on his clothing simply for a few 
days in the year, he would find them a very 
wearisome task. It is only frequency of these 
acts, only breathing every moment, cating every 
day, and wearing our clothes literally as a habit, 
that keeps them from being irksome. Drive 
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each night and morning than only now and 
then ; easier to be a Christian on every day, 
and in every place, than only in the church, 
and once a week. Habit is the great helper 
that takes away the burden from all labor, and 
makes even the roughest place smooth. And, 
in our well-doing, the best way never to be 
weary is never to stop and rest.— Rel. Mag. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 11, 1866. 


Frienps TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Joseph Head, a Minister of Kast Hamburg 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y., obtained a minute 
to attend Pelham Half-Year!y Meeting, C. W., 
and Scipio Quarterly Meeting, N. Y., and to 
appoint some meetings within their respective 
limits if way should open. 





“Tne FATHERS, WHERE ARE THEY, AND 
THE PROPHETS, DO THEY LIVE FOREVER ?”— 
This Scriptural inquiry forces itself upon the 
mind on occasions of the frequent removal of 
those who have been looked upon as fathers 
or prophets in the Church Militant—who have 
stood as upright pillars in the Lord’s house; 
and, under a feeling of the void thus created, 
the spirit is sometimes oppressed with the weight 
of the concern, of who shall be found to fill 
these vacant places? We look around with in- 
creasing interest upon those who are not in- 
different to the cause of Truth, and yet have 
not made a full surrender of the heart, by which 
they might be prepared to step into the thinned 
ranks, and render the service required, in order 
that the work of righteousness and peace 
may be advanced in the earth. We would ask, 
that there be no longer a hesitation whom these 
will serve. The invitation goes forth with re- 
newed earnestness, “to come up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty,’”’—yea, to “come 
up,” to leave the things that are behind, 
and press forward toward the mark which 
has been set as the Christian’s goal—a place 
wherein to obey the Father’s will, will be the 
chiefest joy. In the expansion of spirit, there 
will be found an enlargement of the sphere of 
usefulness, and strength, with wisdom, will be 
furnished, to nobly bear the crocs and maintain 
with integrity the testimonies of Truth, for 
which many of our predecessors suffered im- 
prisonment and death. 


















We are fully sensible that the principles 


advocated by these apostles have not been as 
faithfully maintained by all bearing the name 
of Friends, as their worth demands; but the 
fault lies wholly with individuals, and is no 
proof that they are not what many, to their 
great joy’and peace, have found them to be— 
emanations from th® Fountain of Light and 


Life. ‘ 
With the view that this ee yet 


fulfilled its mission, which is, we belieWe; to give 


practical evidence of the sufficiency of its 
“foundation principle,” the “ Light of Christ 


within,” to save from sin, and to redeem from 


iniquity, we call upon its members, especially 


those in the meridian and youthful periods of 
life, to examine for themselves this blessed tes- 
timony, that it may become theirs through con- 
viction, and not merely by tradition. If we are 
favored with this rich inheritance, we shall 
not become “a by-word nor a reproach.” 
The shaft of the adversary will fall harm- 
less at our feet. The cry of heresy and un- 
belief, can no more move us from the immut- 
able Rock, than it did the pioneers of a great 
reform in the days of George Fox. 





Marrigp, on the 27th of Sixth month, 1866, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the house of Abram R. Vail, 
Quakertown, New Jersey, Samuent M. Rosinson to 
Avguia 8. Vain, daughter of Abram R. and Jane D. 
Vail. 


—- Om 


Diep, on the 10th of Seventh month, 1866, at her 
residence in Menallen Township, Adams County, 
Pa., Mary H. Grisst, wife of Jesse W. Griest, and 
daughter of Charles Hollingshead, of Medford N. J., 
in the 27th year of her age; a member of Menallen 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, At Taylorsville, Bucks Co., Pa., on the morn- 
ing of 20th of Seventh month, 1866, Bensamin F. 
TayLor, in the 40th year of his age. 

——, On Fourth-day, Eighth month 1st, Bensamin 
ALLEN, late of Bristol Pa., in the 74th year of his 
age. 

——, on Seventh-day morning, Eighth month 
4th, at the residence of her grandson, Thompson 
Reynolds, Resecca Reynoups, in her 92d year; an 
esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. _ 





A CORRECT IDEA OF LIBERTY. 

Burke’s idea of liberty. He says, “ Men are 
qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to 
their disposition to put chains upon their own 
appetites; in proportion as their love of justice 
is above their rapacity; in proportion as they 
are more disposed to listen to the counsels of 
the wise and good in preference to the flattery 
of knaves. 
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From the “ Chimney Corner ” in The Atlantic Monthly. 
VENTILATION. 


The want of suitable ventilation in school- 
rooms, recitation rooms, lecture-rooms, offices, 
court-rooms, conference rooms, and _ vestries, 
where young students of law, medicine, and 
theology acquire their earlier practice, is some- 
thing simply appalling. Of itself it would an- 
swer for men the question why so many thou- 
sand glad, active children come toa middle life 
without joy,—a life whose best estate is a sort 
of slow, plodding endurance. The despite and 
hatred which most men seem to feel for God’s 
gift of fresh air, and their resolution to breathe 
as little of it as possible, could only come from 
a long course of education, in which they have 
been accustomed to live without it. Let any 


‘one notice the conduct of our American people 


travelling in railroad cars. We will suppose 
that sbout half of them are what might be 
called well-educated people, who have learned 
in books, or otherwise, that the air breathed 
from the lungs is laden with impurities,—that 
it is noxious and poisonous; and yet travel with 
these people half a day, and you would suppose 
from their actions that they considered the ex- 
ternal air asa poison created expressly to in- 
jure them, and that the only course of safety 
lay in keeping the cars hermetically sealed, 
and breathing over and over the vapor 
from each others’ lungs. If a person in des- 
pair at the intolerable fuulness raises a window, 
what frowns from all the neighboring seats, 
especially from great rough-coated men, who 
always seem the first to be apprehensive ! 
The request to “ put down that window ”’ is al- 
most sure to follow a moment or two of fresh 
air. in vain have rows of ventilators been put 
in the top: of ‘some of the cars, for conductors 
and passengers are both of one mind, that these 
ventilators are inlets of danger, and must be 
kept carefully closed. 

Railroad travelling in America is systemati- 
cally, and one would think carefully, arranged 
80 as to violate every possible law of health. 
The old rule to keep the head cool and the feet 
warm is precisely reversed. A red hot stove 
heats the upper stratum of air to oppression, 
while a stream of cold air is constantly circula- 
ting about the lower extremities. The most in- 
digestible and unhealthy substances conceiv- 
able are generally sold in the cars or at way- 
stations for the confusion and distress of the 
ttomach, Rurely can a traveller obtain so in- 
hocent a thing as a plain, good sandwich of 
bread and meat, while pie, cake, doughnuts, 
and all other culinary atrocities, are almost 
forced upon him at every stopping-place. In 
France, Kogland and Germany the railroad cars 
are perfectly ventilated; the feet are kept 
warm by flat cases filled with hot water and 
covered with carpet, and answering the double 


purpose of warming the feet, and diffusing an 
agreeable temperature through the car, without 
burning away the vitality of the air; while 
the arrangements at the refreshment rooms, 
provide for the passenger as wholesome and 
well-served a meal of healthy, nutritious food as 
could be obtained in any home circle. 

What are we to infer concerning the home 
habits of a nation of men, who so resignedly 
allow their bodies to be poisoned and maltreat- 
ed in travelling over such an extent of terri- 
tory as is covered by our railroad lines? Does 
it uot show that foul air and improper food 
are too much matters of course to excite atten- 
tion? Asa writerin “ The Nation ” has lately 
remarked, it is simply-and only because the 
American nation like to have unventilated cars, 
and to be fed on pie and coffee at stopping- 
places, that nothing better is known to our 
travellers ; if there were any marked dislike of 
such a state of things on the part of the people 
it would not exist. We have wealth enough, 
and enterprise enough, and ingenuity enough, 
in our American nation, to compass with wonder- 
ful rapidity any end that really seems to us de- 
sirsble. An army was improvised when an 
army was wanted,—and an army more perfectly 
equipped, more bountifully fed, than so great a 
body of men ever was before. Hospitals, Sani- 
tary Commissions, and Christian Commissions,. 
all arose out of the simple conviction of the 
American people that they must arise. If the 
American peeple were equally convinced that 
foul air was a poison,—that to have cold feet — 
and hot heads was to invite an attack of illness, 
—that maple-sugar, pop-corn, peppermint candy, 
pie, doughnuts, and peanuts are not diet for 
reasonable beings,—they would have railroad 
accommodations very different from those now 
iu existence. 

We have spoken of the foul air of court- 
rooms. What better illustration could be given 
of the utter contempt with which the laws of 
bodily health are treated, than the condition of 
these places? Our lawyers are highly educated 
men. They have been through high-school 
and college training, they have learned the pro- 
perties of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic-acid 
gas, and have seen a mouse die under an ex- 
hausted receiver, and of course they know that 
foul unventilated rooms are bad for the health ; 
and yet generation after generation of men 80 
taught and trained will spend the greater part 
of their lives in rooms notorious for their close 
and impure air, without so much as an attempt 
to remedy the evil. A well-ventilated court- 
room is a four-leaved clover among court rooms. 
Young men are constantly losing their health 
at the bar: lung diseases, dyspepsia, follow them 
up, gradually sapping their vitality. Some of 
the brightest ornaments of the profession have 
actually fallen dead as they stood pleading,— 
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victims of the fearful pressure of poisonous and 
heated air upon the excited brain. The deaths 
of Salmon P. Chase, of Portland, uncle of our 
present Chicf Justice, and of Ezekiel Webster, 
the brother of our great statesman, are memor- 
able examples uf the calamitous effects of 
the errors dwelt upon ; and yet, strange to say, 
nothing efficient is done to mend these errors, 
and give the body an equal chance with the 
mind in tle pressure of the world’s affairs. 

But churches, lecture-rooms and vestries, 
and all buildings devoted especially to the good 
of the soul, are equally witness of the mind’s 
disdain of the body’s needs, and the body’s con- 
sequent revenge upon the soul. In how many 
of these places has the question of a thorough 
provision of fresh air been even considered ? 
People would never think of bringing a thou- 
sand persons into a desert place, and keeping 
them there, without making preparations to feed 
them. Bread and butter, potatoes and meat, 
must plainly be found for them; but a thou- 
sand human beings are put into buildings to 
remain a given number of hours, and no one 
asks the question whether means exist for giv- 
ing each one the quantum of fresh air needed 
for his circulation, and these thousand victims 
will consent to be slowly pvisored, gasping, 
sweating, getting red in the face, with confused ; 
and sleepy brains, while a minister, with a 
yet redder face and a more oppressed brain, | 
struggles and wrestles, through the hot, seeth- 
ing vapors, to make clear to them the mysteries | 
of faith, How many churches are there | 





FAITH. 


Restless, and oft complaining, on his bed 
Tossed a fair child, as burned along his veins 
The fire of fever with consuming pains; 
And ever and anon he rei:ed his head 
From the hot pillow, and beseeching, said— 
“Water! ob, give me water!” By bis side 
The healer stood, and tenderly replied : 
“ Wait yet ahwile, this potion take instead.” 
“No,” cried the child, ‘ ’tis poison, and will kill.” 
His father took the cup—“ My son, be sure 
This is a nanseons draught, but it may cure; 
Will my boy drink it?”—Then said he, “I will— 
I'm not afraid ’tis poison now—I know 
Thou would’st not give it, father, were it so,” 
Oh, trusting childhood! I would learn of thee 
This lesson of pure Faith, and to my heart 
So bind it, that it never may depart ;— 
Therefore, shalt thou henceforth my teacher be, 
For in thy perfect trust the sin I see 
Of our own doubts and fears. The cup of life, 
Drugged with the bitterness of tears and strife, 
Shall I not drink it when ’tis proffered me? 
Yes—for ’tis mingled by a Father’s band, 
And given in love—for, rightly understood, 
Trials and pains tend ever to our good, 
Healing the soul that for the better land 
Thirsts with a deathless longing! Welcome pain, 
Whose end is bliss and everlasting gain. 
W. H. Bourweies. 
inc RMN 


IS THY PATH LONELY ? 


Is thy path lonely? Fear it not, for He 

Who marks the sparrow’s fall is guarding thee ; 
And nota star shines o’er thy head by night, 
But He bath koown that it will reach thy sight; 
And not a joy can beautify thy lot, 

But tells thee still that thou art unforgot. 
Nay, not a grief can darken, or surprise 

Swell in thy heart, or dim with tears thy eyes, 


- that for six or eight months in the year are' But it is sent in mercy, and ia love, 


never ventilated at all, except by the accident- 
al opening of doors? The foul air generated 
by one congregation is locked up by the sex- 
ton for the use of the next assembly ; and 
80 gathers and gathers from week to week, 
and month to month, while devout persons up- 
braid themselves, and are ready to tear their 
hair, because they always feel stupid and sleepy 
in church. * * * 

(To be continued.) 


“DESPISE NOT THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS.” 

’Tis little by little the bee fills her cell, 

And little by little a man sinks a well; 

Tis little by little a bird builds her nest, 

By littles a forest in verdure is drest ; 

’Tis little by little great volumes are made, 

By littles a mountain on level is laid; 

’Tis little by little an ocean is filled, 

And little by little a city we build; 

’Tis little by little an ant gets ber store, 

Every little we add to a little makes more; 

Step by step we walk miles, and we sew, stitch by 
stitch, 

Word by word we read books, cent by cent we grow 
rich; 

Little rills make great rivers, an acorn an oak, 

We tuanel by inches, fell trees stroke by stroke. 

aa pga 


To speak to the purpose, one must speak with 
& purpose. 


To bid thy helplessuess seek strength above. 





EXTRACT FROM “ SELF-HELP.” 


Perhaps the tife of the late Dr. Lee, Profes- 
sor of Hebrew, at Cambridge, furnishes one 
of the most remarkable instances in modern 
times of the power of perseverance and resolute 
purpose in working out an honorable career in 
literature. He received his education at a 
charity school at Lognor, near Shrewsbury, 
but so little distinguished himself there, that 
his master pronounced him to be one of the 
dullest boys that ever passed through his hands. 
He was put apprentice to a carpepter, and 
worked at that trade until he arrived at man- 
hood. To occupy his leisure hours he took to 
reading; and, some of the books contaiving 
Latin quotations, he became desirous of ascer- 
taining. what they meant. He bought a Latin 
Grammar, and proceeded to learn Latin. As 
Stone, the Duke of Argyle’s gardener, said, 
long befure, “ Docs one need to know anything 
more than the twenty-four letters, in order to 
learn everything else that one wishes?” Lee 
rose early and sat up late, and he succeeded in 
mastering the Latin before his apprenticeship 
was out. Whilst working one day in some 
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place of worship, a copy of a Greek Testament 
fell in his way, and he was immediately filled 
with the dcsire to learn this language too. He 
accordingly sold some of his Latin books, and 
purchased a Greek Grammer and Lexicon. He 
took pleasure in learning, and he soon learned 
the language. Then he sold his Greek books, 
and bought Hebrew ones, and learned that 
language, unassisted by any instructor, without 
any hope of fame or reward, but simply follow- 
ing the bent of his genius. He next proceeded 
to master the Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan 
dialects. But his studies began to tell upon 
his health, and brought on disease in bis eyes 
through his long night watchings with his 
books. Having laid them aside for a time and 
recovered his health, he went on with his daily 
work. His character as a tradesman being 
excellent, his business improved, and his means 
enabled him to marry, which he did when 
twenty-eight years old. He deternfined now 
to devote himself to the maintenance of his 
family, and to renounce his luxury of book- 


learning ; accordingly he sold all his books. ' until each was in his fortieth year. 


years of age. 


tribes in their own tongue. He also made trans- 
lations of the Bible in several Asiatic dialects ; 
and having mastered the New Zealand tongue, 
he arranged a Grammar and Vocabulary for 
two New Zealand Chiefs who were then in 
England, which books are now in daily use in 
the New Zealand schoo!s. Such, in brief, is 
the remarkable history of Dr. Samuel Lee ; and 
it is but the counterpart of many similarly in- 
structive examples of the power of persever- 
ance in self-culture, as displayed in the lives of 
many of the most distinguished of our literary 
and scientific men. . 

There are many more illustrious names which 
might be cited to prove the truth of the com- 
mon saying that “it is never too late to learn.” 
Even at advanced years men can do much, if 
they will determine on making a beginning. 
Sir Henry Spelman did not begin the study of 
science until he was between fifty and sixty 
Franklin was fifty before he fully 
entered upon the study of Natural Philosophy. 
Dryden and Scott were not known as authors 
Boccaccio 


He might have continued a working carpenter | was thirty-five when he entered upon his 
all his life, had not.the chest of tools upon | literary career, and Alfieri was forty-six when 
which he depended for subsistence been con- | he commenced the study of Greek. Dr. Arnold 
sumed by fire, and destitution stared him in the | learnt German at an advanced age, for the 
face. He was too poor to buy new tools, so he} purpose of reading Niebuhr in the original ; 
bethought him of teaching children their let-|and in like manner James Watt, when about . 


ters; a profession requiring the least possible | 
capital. But though he had mastered many 
languages, he was so defective in the common 
branches of knowledge, that at first he could 





forty, while working at his trade of an instru. 
ment-maker in Glasgow, learat French, Ger- 
man and Italian, to enable bim to peruse the 
valuable works on mechanical philosophy in 
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not teach them. Resolute of purpose, however, | these languages. Robert Hall was once found 
he assiduously set to work, and taught himself; lying upon the floor, racked by pain, learning 
arithmetic and writing to such an extent as to| Italian in his old age, to enable him to judge 
be able to impart the knowledge of these! of the parallel drawn by Macaulay between 
branches to little children. His unaffected,! Milton and Dante. Handel was forty-eight 
simple, and beautiful character gradually at- | before he published any of his great works. In- 
tracted friends, and the acquirements of the | deed hundreds of instances might be given of 
“learned carpenter” became bruited abroad.| men who stuck out an entirely new path, and 
Dr. Scott, a neighboring clergyman, obtained | successfully entered on new studies, at a com- 
for him the appointment of master of acharity-| paratively advanced time of life. None but 
school in Shrewsbury, and introduced him to a| the frivolous or the indolent will say, “I am 
distinguished Oriental scholar. These friends | too old to learn.” 

supplied him with books, and Lee successively| And here we would repeat what we have said 
mastered the Arabic, Persic, and Hindostanee | before, that it is not men of genius who move 
languages. He continued to pursue his studies | the world, and take the lead in it, but men of 
while on permanent duty in the local militia | steadfastness, purpose, and indefatigable indus- 
of the county, gradually acquiring greater|try. Notwithstanding the many curious stories 
proficiency in languages. At length his kind | which have been told about the infancy of men 
patron, Dr. Scott, enabled him to enter Queen’s | of genius, it is nevertheless true that early 
College, Cambridge; and after a course of| cleverness is no test whatever of the height to 
study, in which he distinguished himself by | which the grown man will reach. Precocity is 
his matkematital acquirements, a vacancy oc | quite as often a symptom of disease as an in- 
curring in the professorship of Arabic and | dication of intellectual vigor in youth. What 
Hebrew, he was worthily elected to fill the| becomes of all the “remarkably clever chil- 
honorable office. Besides ably performmg his|dren?” Where are all the duxes and prize 
duties as a professor, he voluntarily gave much | boys? Trace them through life, and it will 
of his time to the instruction of missionaries | often be found that the dull boys, who were 
going forth to preach the Gespel to eastern !invariably beaten at school, have shot ahead of 
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them. The clever boys are rewarded, but the 
prizes which they gain by their greater quick- 
ness and facility, rarely prove of service to them. 
What ought rather to be rewarded is, the en- 
deavor, the struggle, and the obedience ;. for it 
is the youth who does his best, though endowed 
with an inferiority of natural powers, that ought 
above all others be encouraged. 

An interesting chapter might be written on 
the subject of illustrious dunces,—dull boys, 
but brilliant men. We have room, however, 
for only a few instances. Pietro di Cortona, 
the painter, was thought so stupid that he was 
nicknamed ‘“Ass’s Head” when a boy; and 
Tomaso Guidi was generally known as “ heavy 
Tom” (Massoccio Tomasaccio,) though by dili- 
gence he afterwards raised himself to the 
highest eminence. Newton, when at school, 
stood at the bottom of the lowermost form but 
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guished himself, until he had run over half 
Europe. Robert Clive was a dunce, if not a 
reprobate, when a youth; but always full of 
energy, even in badness. His family, glad to 
get rid of him, shipped him off to Madras; 
and he lived to lay the foundations of the British 

ower in India. Napoleon and Wellington were 
both dull boys, not distinguishing themselves in 
any way atschool. Of the former the Duchess 
d’Abravtes says, “he had good health, but was 
in other respects like other boys.” Jobn 
Howard, the philanthropist, was another illus- 
trious dunce, learning next to nothing during 
the seven years that he was at school. Steph- 
enson, as a youth, was distinguished chiefly for 
his skill at putting and wrestling, and attention 
to his work. The brilliant Sir Humphry Davy 
was no cleverer than other boys; his teacher, 
Davies Gilbert, said of him, “while he was 


one. The boy above Newton having kicked | with me. J could not discern the faculties by 
him, the dunce showed his pluck by challenging | which he was so much distinguished.” In. 
him toa fight, and beat him. Then he set to| deed, he himself in after-life considered it for- 
work with a will, and determined also to | tunate that he had been left to “‘ enjoy so much 
vanquish his antagonist as a scholar, which he | idleness” at school. Watt was a dull scholar, 
did, rising to the top of his class. Many of, notwithstanding the pretty stories told about 
our greatest divines have been anything but | bis precocity; but he was, what was better, 
precocious. Isaac Barrow, when a boy at the! patient and perseverant, and it was by that 
Charterhouse School, was notorious chiefly for | means, and by his carefully cultivated inven- 
his strong temper, pugnacious habits, and pro- | tiveness, that he was enabled to perfect his steam 


verbial idleness as a scholar; and he caused 
such grief to his parents, that his father used 
to say that if it pleased God to take from him 
any of his children, he hoped it might be Isaac, 
the least promising of them all. Adam Clarke, 


“a grievous dunce ;” though he could roll large 
stones about. Dean Swift, one of the greatest 
writers of pure English, was “plucked” at 
Dablin University, and only obtained his recom- 
mendation to Oxford “ speciali gratia.’ The 
well-known Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Cook were 
boys together at the parish school of St. An- 
drew’s; and they were found so stupid and 
mischievous, that the master, irritated beyond 
measure, dismissed them both as incorrigible 
durces. 

The brilliant Sheridan showed so little ca- 
pacity as a boy, that he was presented to a 
tutor by his mother with the complimentary ac- 
companiment, that he was an incorrigible dunce. 
Walter Scott was all but a duoce when a boy, 
always much readier for a “ bicker,” than apt 
at his lessons. At the Edinburgh University, 
Professor Dalzell pronounced upon him the 
seitence that * Dunce he was, and dunce he 
would remain.” Chatterton was returned on 


his mother’s hands as “ a fool, of whom nothing 


only at athietic exercisee. 
himself as a plant that flowered late. 





Goldsmith spoke of 
Alfieri 


engine. 
What Dr. Arnold said of boys is equally true 


ie men,—that the difference between one boy 


and another consists not so much in talent asin 


| energy. Given perseverance, and energy soon 
when a boy, was proclaimed by his father to be | becomes habitual. 


Provided the dunce has 
‘ persistency and application, he will incvitably 
| head the cleverer fellow without these qualities. 
Slow but sure, wins the race. It is persever- 
ance that explains how the position of boys at 
School is so often reversed in real life ; and it is. 
joenen to note how some who were then 80 
clever have since become so common place; 
| whilst others, dull boys, of whom nothing was 
expected, slow in their faculties but sure in 
| their pace, have assumed the position of leaders 
of wen. The author of this book, when a boy, 
stood in the same class with one of the greatest 
of dunces. (ne teacher after another had tried 
his skill upon him and failed. Corporal pun- 
ishment, the fool’s cap, coaxing, and earnest 
entreaty, proved alike fruitless. Sometimes 
the experiment was tried of putting him at 
the top of his class, aud it was curious to note 
the rapidity with which he gravitated to the 
inevitable bottom, like a lump of lead passing 
through quicksilver. The youth was given up 
by many teachers as an incorrigible dunce,— 


ous bodby.” Yet, slow though he was, this 
dunce had a sort of dull energy of purpose In 





could be made.” Burns was a dull boy, good fe of them pronounced him to be “a s'upend- 
i 


left college no wiser than he entered it, and, him, which grew with his muscles and his man- 
did not begin the studies by which he distin- hood; and, strange to say, when he at length 
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came to take part in the practical business of life, | come, therefore, cannot be estimated at more 
he was found heading most of his schol compan-| than £150 a year, a sum that every reasonable 
jons, aud eventually left the greater number| person must consider very moderate. Let 
of them far behind. The last time the author| grumblers examine facts and then state whether 
heard of him, he was chief magistrate of his} they consider the general scholastic fees of the 
native town. The tortoise in the right road] present day too high. If persons will send their 
will beat a racer in the wrong. It matters not | sons to private schools, and require them to be 
though a youth be slow, if he but be diligent.| properly fed, decently lodged, and efficiently 
Quickness of parts may even prove a defect, | taught, it follows that they must pay more than 
inasmuch as the boy who learns readily will| mere out-of-pocket expenses. They must, 
often forget quite as readily; and also because | moreover, take into consideration the “ wear and 
he finds no need of cultivating that quality of | tear” of the master and mistress, and, indeed, 
application and perseverance which the slower | of all those persons upon whom rests the respon- 
youth is compelled to exercise, and which | sibility of turning out a reputable article in the 
proves so valuable an element in the formation | way of a finished scholar. There is reputation 
of every character. Davy said, “ What I am|and prestige, too, to be considered, just as 
Ihave made myself ;”’ and the same holds true | speciality is valued in matters of pure business. 
universally. The highest culture is not ob-| A man who has made a name in the scholastic 
tained from teachers when at school or college, | world has a right to set upon that name its due 
so much as by our own diligent self-education | value, and to regulate his tariff of charges ac- 
when we have become men. Hence parents| cordingly. He may consider himself as in some 
need not be in too great haste to see their | sense the dispeuser of a patented article, which 
children’s talents forced into bloom. Let them | bears an exceptional price, and to the perfection 
watch and wait patiently, letting good example | of which he has, perhaps, devoted the best 
and quiet, training do their work, and leave | years of a busy life. If he make a profit of 
the rest to Providence. Let them see to it that ' £500 a year by it, he is only doing what the 
the youth is provided, by free exercise of his | skilful physician, the able pleader, and the suc- 
bodily powers, with a full stock of physical | cessful artist are also doing; and it may be pre- 
health; set him fairly on the road of self-cul-| sumed that, in cases where exceptional high 
ture; carefully train his habits of application | prices are paid, something better than the - 
and perseverance ; aud as he grows older, if} average is got for the money. 

the right: stuff be in him, he will be enabled} At the same time, it does not follow that the 
vigorously and effectively to cultivate himself. | best education is to be procured in the most 
———— expensive schools. Indeed, where general 

oe ae eee ee tuition is required, the contrary is frequently 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT SCHOOL FEES. the case. In an establishment where the 
Like most things that can neither be eaten | charges are high, the number of pupils is ‘ lim- 
nor subjected to material handling, the educa- | ited and select,” and the domestic expenses are 
tional art is apt t» be considerably undervalued | great, while the outlay for teachers is too small. 
inthe market. It is one of the mauy things} ‘lhe proprietor is generally a man of high 
not seen, and never thoroughly laid hold of. | classical or mathematical attainments, who by 
When, by the exercise of his physical powers, | himself is enabled to impart thorough tuition in 
‘man builds a house; or, by the use of his| the subject that is his speciality. The more 
mental and physical ones, he produces a book, | general branches of study are, however, neg- 
the world is willing in certain cases tolook upon | lected, inasmuch as the income of the school 
him as a laborer worthy of hishire. The result | will not admit of a proper number of tutors 
of his industry is tangible; it has a certain | being employed. If special training, or superior 
value, and passes from hand to hand in the form | association, be not required, there is not any- 
of acurrency. But there is no material and | thing gained by youths being placed under 
tangible sign by which the achievements of the | expensive tutors. It may often happen that 
whoolmaster may be duly estimated. Let those | the best general training is to be procured in a 
who believe that the profits of teachers are un- | school where the terms are moderate, the pupils 
reasonably great take the case of a schoulmaster | numerous, and a large staff of masters reside on 
having twenty pupils, each paying £35 per an-|the premises. Tuition by visiting professors 
tum. This will yield him an income of £700. | has not the same advantages, except in special 
The expenses will be—for the board of pupils, | branches, and for advanced pupils who can be 
tt £16 a year each, £320; rent, rates, and | trusted to exert themselves during the long in- 
taxes, say £80; salaries of two tutors, £80 ;| tervals between their visits. Parents are too 
board of ditto, £10; wages of three servants, | apt to consider that, where the principal devotes 
£30, and board of ditto, £60, independently | all his time to tuition, the boys will turn out 
of many individual expenses, bad debts, and | better scholars than where assistants are em- 
Interest upon capital employed. The net in-| ployed. Such, however, is not the case, A 
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head master may be a very gifted man, but a 
bad teacher; and when he descends to teach 
minor subjects, his pupils may gain less know- 
ledge than they would trom a person of mediocre 
attainments, who devoted himself wholly tothe 
instruction of not more than two branches. 
Subdivision of labor is as necessary in teaching 
as in every handicraft ; and one or two masters 
can very rarely be competent to undertake the 
whole range of studies. 


MAGNESIUM. 


The metal magnesium is now extensively 
manufactured in this country and Europe. As 
we have large quantities of the native car- 
bonate in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, we 
ought to be able to compete with England in 
this article. Various methods are used in its 
production: 600 parts chloride of magnesium, 
100 parts fused chloride of sodium (or better, 
a mixture of 7 parts chloride of sodium and 6 
parts chloride of potassium,) 100 parts pure 
pulverized’ fluorspar are to be intimately 
mixed, and to the mass 100 parts sodium 
in fragments added, and the mixture projected 
into a hot crucible and covered. After the 
first energetic decomposition has passed, the 
fused mass must be stirred. The magnesium 
will be gathered io globules, and can easily be 
separated from the slag. It is afterward puri- 
fied by downward distillation. The metal can 
be drawn into five wire, and is now extensively 
used as a source of light in photography. Two 
ounces of magnesium will produce a light dur- 
ing ten hours equal to that afforded by 74 
stearine candles, of 5 to the pound, consuming 
20 pounds of stearine. 

The Boston Magnesium Company produce 
the metal in quantities, and some enterprising 
photographer ought to take pictures cheaply at 
night. By means of the magnesium light the 
drawing-rooms of private houses, with the 
family sitting around the table reading or with 
their work, a family group can readily be taken. 
For microscopic photographs the magnesium 
wire is wore available than the sun, inasmuch 
as it is always ready. 


It hss been finely said by Dr. Smith, “ that 
of all the arts to which a man can apply him- 
self, the most excellent and important is the 
right ordering of his own life.” 


FIFTY-FIVE SUBMARINE CABLES. 


The Atlantic cable is the fifty-fifth deep sea 
line now in working order. The oldest line is 
that from Dover to Calais, twenty-seven miles 
long, which was laid in 1851, and has, there- 
fore, been in operation for fifteen years. The 
line from Dover to Ostend has been worked for 
thirteen years. A cable was laid from Corsica 
to Tuscany ten months ago. 








The following is a list of the lines now in op. 
eration : 


& 
- 2s 
2 @e2 
PLACES CONNECTED. . Sees 
4e«°90 
wo O& 
aa -O 
eo oc 9S 
He OA 
Laid. ——— 
1851—Dover to Calais............... 27 4 15 
1853—Denmark—across the Belt... 18 3 13 
1853—Dover to Ostend...... ss 803} 6 13 
1853—Frith of Forth..... psaekencinese 6 4 13 
1853—Portpatrick to Donaghadee 25 6 13 
1853—Acrose River Tay........... 2 4 13 
1854—Portpatrick to Whitehead... 27 6 12 
1854—Sweden to Denmark.......... 12 3 13 
1854—Italy to Corsica............0006 110 6 12 
1854—Corsica to Sardinia........... 10 6 12 
1855—Egypt.........6 piskedesstbeetiees 10 4 11 
1855—Italy to Sicily..........02.e0+ ~ ee 
1856—St. of Canso to Cape Breton 14 3 10 
1857—Across Norway Fiords....... 49 1 9 
1857—Across Mouth of Danube... 3 1 9 
1857—Ceylon to India............004« 30 1 9 
1858—Italy to Sicily........... Raiane 8 1 8 
1858—England to Holland...........140 4 8 
1858—England to Hanover...... im 200 3 8 
1858—Across Norway Fiord:....... a. wee 8 
1858—S. Australia to King’s Isl’d 140 1 8 
1858—Ceylon to India............+0 - 30 1 8 
1859—Alexandria .. ..........scee sence 24 7 
1859—England to Denmark......... 368 3 7 
1859—Sweden to Gothland...... we oa 2 
1859—Folkestone to Boulogoe...... 24 6 #T 
1859—Across the Rivers in India. 10 1 7 
1859—Malta to Sicily..... 0.2... 60 1 7 
1859—England to Isle of Man...... a i 
1859—Suez to Jubal Island......... 220 1 7 
1859—Jersey to Pirou, France..... 21 1 6 
1859—Tasmania to Bass’s Straits. 240 1 6 
1860—Denmark—Great Belt........ 28 9 6 
1860—Dacca to Pegu.............00006 116 1 6 
1860—Barcelona to Mahon.......... 180 1 6 
1860—Minorca to Majorea........... 35 2 6 
1860—Iviza to Majorca............0+ 74 2 6 
1860—St. Antonio to Iviza......... - %G.2 6 
1861—Norway across Fiords........ 14661 5 
1861—Toulon to Corsica............. 195 1 5& 
1861—Holyhead to Howth........... - C4 t § 
1861—Malta to Alexandria.......... 1535 1 5& 
1861—Newhaven to Dieppe...... mm Ee a = 
1862—Pembroke to Wexford....... - 86 4 4 
1862—Frith of Forth..............000. 6 4 4 
1862—England to Hollard.... ..... 130 4 3} 
1862—Across River Tay............ ~ &28€ © 
1863—Sardivia to Sicily............. 243 1 3 
1863—Persian Gulf..... ..cccccee coves 1450 1 2 
1863—Otranto to Avlona............ 60 1 I} 
1865—La Calle to Bizerte............ 97 1 1 
1865—Sweden to Prussia............ 55 3 1 
1865—Biserte to Marsala....... seeees 1649 1 1 
1865---Corsica to Tuscany............ 66 1 10 mos. 
1866—Valentia to Newfoundland..1866 7 5 days 


Total miles...........00-eeeeseeeeee 8677 
Several cables of shorter lengths, not in- 
cluded in this table, are in operation in differ- 
ent parts of the world, but they ere of minor 
importance, and their working does not mate- 
rially affect the probability of deep sea tele- 


graphy. 
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Eugland, Ireland, and Scotland are the start- 
ing points of nineteen of the whole number of 
submarine lines. Italy hasthree ; Norway has 
laid three across the Fiords since 1857 ; France 
has two; Spain has one, and India two. The 
Malta and Alexandria line, next in length 
(1,535 miles) to the Atlantic cable, is laid in 
three sections, and the part in deep water has 


never caused any expense for repairs.— The 
Press. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
SEVENTH MONTH. 














1865. 1866. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, .........-0.000..| 12 days.| 15 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...) O i 
Cloudy, without storms.,...... 7 « 2 * 
Clear, in the ordiuary ac- 
ceptation of the term,...... ws y 6S 
31 “ 31 “ 
f8MPBRATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1865. 1866. 





Mean temperature of 7th 
month per Penna. Hospital,|77.80 deg./80.33 deg. 


Highest do. during month,|9600 “ (99.25 * 
Lowest do. do. do. 60.50 “ |63.00 “ 
Raio during the month....... 2.97 in. 2.52 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being for 5 current weeks 

for 1865, and 4 for 1866, 2047 


2233 








Average of the mean temperature o 
7th month for the past seventy-seven 
DOOEB  cciacs Secesecsesecssses Wi saanes sebesenees 75.68 deg. 

Highest mean of do. during that entire 
period (according to Peirce)1793-1838/81.00 “ 

Lowest do. do. the memorable 1816)68.00 “ 





Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, believes 
the week from the 12th to the 18th to be the hottest 


on record, and furnishes the following maximum for 
each day: 


12th, ° ‘ . ° . 91 degrees. 
—— « 2 + + 
isth’ . 22 ao 

‘ eed 
16th ea 
mh, i; . 99-25 
18th, i. 97-25 


He also gives a mem»randa of the maximum for 
July, 1830, from the 16th to the 18th, both inclusive, 
Wherein there were four successive days reached a 
maximum of 95 degress, one 96 degrees, one 97, the 
balance ranging from 90 to 944 degrees. This was 


also a heated term worthy of being remembered. 
While the heat was so intense in Philadelphia on 
the 16 h, neighboring cities also made the following 
records : 
Baltimore, ° 96 to 100 
Allentown, . 96 to 108 
Albany, 100 to 104 
Boston, ; ’ 94 to 100 
New York, ° ‘ . 80 to 94 
_ Pumaperata, Sth mo. 4, 1866. J. M. Exuzs. 
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ITEMS. 

Tue Atiantic Caste.—On the morning of the 
28th ult., the laying of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable 
was finally accomplished, and the insulation between 
the coasts of Ireland and Newfoundland was pro- 
nounced perfect, despatches being hourly received 
from Europe, at Heart’s Content. The steamship 
Great Eastern, left Sheerness on the 30th of 6th 
mo., and arrived at Beerhaven, 7th mo. 5th. The 
other steamers joined the Great Eastern at Beer- 
haven, as follows: the William Corry and Terrible 
on the 6th; the Albany on the 7th and the Med- 
way on the 10th. On the 7th, the end of the Irish 
shore cable was landed from the William Corry, 
and at 2.30 the next morning the laying was suc- 
cessfully completed, and the end buried in ninety- 
four fathoms. On the 13th, the shore end was con- 
nected to the main cable on board the Great Eastern, 
and at 2.40 p. m. the telegraph fleet started for New- 
foundland. The weather was favorable during the 
whole paesage, which was fourteen days. The dis- 
tance made by the Great Eustern is sixteen hundred 
and eighty-six miles; the length of tbe cable is 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six miles. The Great 
Eastern was in constant communication with Valentia 
since the splice was made on the 13th ult., and daily 
received news from Europe which was posted up 
outside of the telegraph office, for the information of 
all on board of the Great Eastern, and signalled to 
the other ships. The telegraph fleet has already 
sailed for the spot where the cable was lost last 
year, to recover the end, and complete a second line 
between Ireland and Newfoundland, and then the 
Medway will proceed to lay the new cable across 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The process of splicing 
the main cable with the shore end was commenced 
as soon as the Great Eastern came to anchor. The 
operation was performed successfully, and dispatches 
were instantly sent throughout the country, announc- 
ing the completion of the event which joins the Old 
and New World. 

It is a curious coincidence, that the first news 
despatches received by the Atlantic Cable in 1858 
and 1866 have been messages of peace. The dis- 
patch of 1858 announced the conclusion of the war 
in China. The one by the New Cable, a treaty of 
peace between Austria and Prussia. 

Congratulatory messages have been received and 
sent between the two continents. 

From the Queen ot Great Britain to the President 
of the United States. 

Ossornk, July 27, 1866.—To the President of the 
United States, Washington, D. C.—The Queen con- 
gratulates the President on the successful completion 
of an undertaking which she hopes may serve as an 
additional bond of union between the United States 
aud England. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S REPLY. 


Executive Mansion, Wasnineton, July 3), 11.30 
A.M,—To her Majesty, the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland.—The President 
of the United States acknowledges with profound 
gratification the receipt of her Majesty’s dispatch, 
and cordially reciprocaies the hope that the cable 
which now unites the western and eastern bhemi- 
spheres may serve to strengthen and to perpetuate 
peace and unity between the Government of England 
and the Republic of the United States. 

Anpaew JOHNSON. 


The President's message to the Queen, containing 
seventy-seven words, was passed through the At- 
lantic cable in eleven minates, and delivered to the 
Queen almost immediately. 

Daring the firat twelve hours that the line was 
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open, four thousand words were transmitted across 
the wires, with as much ease as on an ordinary land 
route. The provisional charges for the transmission of 

e messages through the Atlantic Telegraph cable are 
as follows: ; 

From any telegraph station in America to any 
telegraph statio2 in Great Britain, for twenty words 
or les, including address of seader and receiver, 
£20 io gold; for every additional word not exceeding 
five letters, 20 shillings sterling per word. . 

From any telegraph station in America to any 
telegraph station in Europe, for twenty words or 
less, including the address of the sender and re- 
ceiver, £21 sterlingin gold; and for every additional 
word not exceeding five letters, 21 shillings in gold 
per word. 

From any telegraph station in Africa, Asia or 
India, for twenty words or less, including the ad- 
dress of sender and receiver, not exceeding in a!l one 
hundred letters, £25 sterling in gold ; and for every 
additional word not exceeding five letters, 25 shil- 
lings per word. The letters in all words after the 
first twenty will be counted and divided by five; 
each five or fractional remainder willl be charged a 
word. Messages in cypher will be charged double 
the foregoing rates. All figures intended for trans 
mission must be written in full length, and will be 
charged as words. 

Messages destined for places beyoud the telegraphic 
system will be forwarded by mail. 

Five attempts have been made to lay an Atlantic 
Cable, and the period covered by the different ex- 
periments is njne years. In 1857, the expedition 
failed on the fifth day ; the first expedition of 1858 

. was abanduned on the twentieth day; the second 
and successful expedition in the summer of 1858 oc- 
cupied eighteen days, including the run to mid-ocean 
for splicing the Cable, and the return of the Aga- 
memnon to Valentia with one-half of the line; 
twenty-three days later, the cable becamedumb. The 
expedition of 1865 failed, by the breaking of the ca- 
ble, on the eleventh day of the Great Eastern’s voyage. 

. This year the whole time occupied in the run of the 
great ship was twenty days. 

Deata or Joun Ross.—John Ross, the well-known 
chief of the Cherokee nation, died in this city yes- 
terday evening. Ross, for more than a third of a 
century, exercised a powerful and controlling influ- 
ence, not only over his own people, but upon all the 
border tribes. He was a man of great political sa- 
gacity, which is shown in the fact that he so long 
maintained the ascendancy as chief of his nation, to 
which place he was elected every four years, a place 
which he filled when the Cherokee people went from 
their old home in Arkansas, into 1835. He married a 
lady, we believe, in D-Jaware, and leaves a numer- 
ous family counection. Mr. Ross was the represen- 
tative of the “full blood” portion of the nation, and 
that being the controlling element of the nation, his 
ascendancy was always secure. 
intelligence, conversed well, bore himself with dig- 
nity, and ueed a pen handsomely and with force. 
He was a politician of intense ambition, loved 
power, and his opponents accused him of uuscrupu- 
lousness in securing his purposes. When the war 
opened, he embarked with the South, carrying with 
him the most of the full bloodg of his nation; but 
subsequently he changed front, and was afterwards 
with the Union. He could not have been much less 
than seventy-five years of age at the time of his 
death.— National Intelligencer, August 2d. 
————————————————————————————— 

few young men can be accommodated with board by applying 


: two weeks at 1604 Cherry 8t., Philadelphia. 
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Journal of John Comly-+-sseercececeseeceess $2 00 $2 40 

“ John Woolman..-..---+-e+seeeees 100 120 

= Hugh Judge----++-++-s++seeeees 100 12 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting---- .75 90 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols 8 00 9 80 
Coburn’s Review. ---++.-++-+-eeee% i eee 50 65 
Works of Isaac Penington---------++++++++- 6 00 600 
Conversations, &c., by Thos Story----++-+--- 100 12 
History of Delaware County---+-+++-++ weeee 8300 3 60 
Testament—Marot’s Edition---++++ -++e++eees 100 14 
Letters by Ann Wiilson-----+-+--- : 75 WW 
Dissertation on Christian Mivistr 60 tt] 
Law’s Address to the Clergy- 40 50 
Evenings with John Wooln 50 oo 
The Conciliator------- 20 2% 
The Children's Friend- 16 20 
Priscilla Cadwallader------- 50 0 
Conversation on the Queries: --- 30 40 
Se:mon by Wm. Dewsbury (1688). - 5 8 
Child’s Book of Natuve—3 parts -- 2 65 8 00 
Kay’s Reader and Defiuer—3 parts “* 85 10 
Winnowed Wheat. +--+ cccccccccccccccccrece 100 12% 


Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth. Treasury of F: 
Poetry-Cards, Engraved Forms of Marriage Certificates, &c. 
EmmMor ComLy. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY.- The next term of this In- 
stitution commences 9th mo. 3d., 1866. Whole number of 
pupils last year, 107,—¢0 boarders 47 day pupils. Send fors 
Catalogue. J. K. Tayior, 4 rincipal. 
84 lot 106. Coatesviile, Chester Co. Pa. 


HVS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
aud made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats, as 
be makes a specialty of that part of the Llatting business. 
45428, 55, 512u0. 


ENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY.—A Boarding School for 
Young Men and Boys will open the Ist of Tenth month, 
1806, and continue in session ‘twenty-four weeks. For Circulars, 
&c, address the Principel, Swituin C. SHortiiper, A.B., 
_725 6929. Kennett Square, Chester Co.. Pa. 
W M. HEACOCK, Genera! Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffing, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Buris) 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. was mp. 


OMESTIC DRY GOODS.—Always “n bend, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Goods; Musiins cf all kinds and of the best 

makes, both Bleached aud Unbleached; Flannels of all gradea, 

White and Colored, ‘willed and Plaiu ; Calicoea, Ginghams, Check, 

Shirtings and Drillings, Bleached and Brown Table Linens 

Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ weas, 
a well assorted stock. Kzekiet Tyson, 

721 tfaxn. 1638 Market St., Philada. 


YOUNG WOMAN of experience wants a situation in a private 
school, or as Governess in a family. Address 
721 tf. kK. W. C., Hockessin, Delaware. 


\ J ANTED, by a Femule. a situation as Teacher; qualified to 

instruct in the usual branches, having had several yearv 

experience. Good recommendations giveu. Address or apply t 
emw 6t dvs p81. Emmor ComLy, 144 N. Seventh St., Phils. 


ELLEVCE FEMALE INSTITOTE.—The Fall and Winter 
Term of this bealthfully and beautifully located BoaRpine 
ScHoo. For Grirts will commence 10th mo. Ist, 1806, and clos 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For — a apply for « Circular t 
SRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
Jane P. GRaname, Principals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ Pv. 0.. Bucks county, Pa. 


HERRY STONERS,—(eeed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 
Shellers, (shell 50 qts an hour,) Carpet Sweepers, Wire Dish 
Covers, Champion Cog-W heel Clothes-Wringers, (we con: ider them 
the best invented for durability and convenience;) and & 
variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and Tools. 
For sale by TRUMAN & SHAW, 
310a636 No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Nintb. 


ALL PAPER!—Price reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 cts. Gold 
and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen Window 
Shades and Fixtures, cf neat designs and all siges. My prices 
are moderate. Work done in the country. Call! at 
E. 8. Jonnston’s “ Union Square” Depor. 
26 afu. No. 1033 Spring Garden 8t. below 11th, Phila. 


“a ee BOAKDING SCHUOL FOX BOYS, situated 08 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence 0B 

the 21st of Sth mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $8. 

For further particulars address Henry W. Rivewar 
4766 ¢ 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Oo., iJ. 
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